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ty, OF ‘pe ' Traveller dashing down the same noble streams which Mackenzie the coast of America close on board, he will find in the 

agured of The va * navigated, soon reached the establishments on the t | spring of the year, before the breaking up of the ice can 

; Slave lake. Here, procuring Copper Indians for guides, | permit him to pursue his voyage, herds of deer flocking 

s how t CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S OVERLAND JOURNEY. and consulting with them, Capt. F. determined to aban- | in abundance to all parts of the coast, which may be pro- 

st .. |don his original intention of descending Mackenzie’s | cured without difficulty; and, even later in the season, 

We do not believe that the history of the world exhibits | river, and try a new route to the Copper-Mine river, not | additions to his stock of bce ap may be obtained on 

as more appalling situation than that in which Dr. Richard- | only to the eastward of Mackenzie, but of Hearne. But} many parts of the coast, should circumstances give him 

id ryt friends were placed, after his separation from | ®5 it is not in our power to trace their course, and the | leisure to send out hunting parties. With the trawl or 

ited foe ee ea ‘ag wild and un-| Use of their many adventures, in this number of our | seine nets also, he may almost every where get abundance 

, Captain Franklin. They were traversing and un” | Gazette, we shall aly observe, that they visited the Cop- | of fish even without retarding his p Under these 


1 the vas. known regions under the escort of a ferocious and dis-| per.Mine river (334 miles N. of Fort Enterprise) and 


modliet portance of his office, and his capability of enduring those N. long. 115. 36.49. W. and sailed 550 miles along its 


from aay fatigues under which their feeble frames were rapidly ; ward, f 
. t " ounds, in appalling distress, to Fort Enterprise. From 
an trials sinking, gave free vent to his hatred towards the white the latter pb we Sdlect a few pages illustrative of the 





of his relations! This fierce and formi-} On thesea vo along the Polar sea coast: ‘* August 1.| the ice breaking up; and from whom, if he succeeds in 
poe an nee be Seiad an evidence to believe, | —At two this pes the hunters returned with two small pemargmers: ened good-will, he may obtain provision and 
en all of the party who loitered be- | deer and a brown bear. Augustus and Junius arrived at much useful assistance. . * 
1 withs gj Bad already murdered two Be | the same time, having traced the river twelve miles further} _‘* If he makes for Copper-Mine River, as he probably i 


scietitite | ‘bind, and whose flesh he represented to be that of the wolf. | up, without discovering any vestige of inhabitants. We 
ane New. There was but too much reason to surmise that this| had now an opportunity of gratifying our curiosity re- 
ordinary desperate man, who had made up his mind not to return | specting the bear so much dreaded by the Indians, and 
rendered 


d “ . 
ean a] Gespatch Dr. Richardson and one of his companions, 0} town colour, and not longer than a common black bear. 
ries, and prevent them telling tales. In this dreadful state of alarm | 1¢ made a feeble attempt to defend itself, and was easily 
A life-and and suspense, Dr. Richardson resorted to a desperate | despatched. The flesh was brought to the tent, but our 


ich bu f= awful and unprecedented situation in which he stood. 
months # He actually shot the savage through the head. And itis} 1 oo oy cclient. 


tr OT 
petted Extracts from “A Narrative to the Shores of the Polar | condition ; and our Canadian voyagers, whose appetite for 


of the Expedition.” " the nets; and finding a quantity of dried willows on the | the bottom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
also ré This is indeed a powerfully interesting production : the | beach, we were enabled to cook the bear’s flesh, which was age and supper cooked, and devoured with avidity. 
personal narrative most affecting, the scientific details | superior to any meat we had tasted on the coast. The| This was the sixth day since we had had a good meal. 


iationd | equally valuable and amusing, and the manner in which | water fell two feet at this place during the night. Our 





riosity, ls rative, that it contains the spontaneous confession of a| the 5th, we had the mortification to find the inlet termi- 
igand ie murder by the person who committed the deed; and who nated by a river; the size of which we could not ascer- 
thor ft = makes the avowal without any apprehension of being 
nerme | Yisited by the censure of the world, or calied to account | 11. stream Back, as a mark of my friendship for my asso- 
couse § «in any human tribunal. Wee will anticipate the work no | ciate. We were somewhat consoled for the loss of time 
quainted further; but proceed with the narrative as we find it | in exploring this inlet, by the success of Junius in killing 
rrative ls arranged in the Literary Gazette, interspersed with the | 4 musk ox, the first we had seen on the coast; and after- 
nation} # remarks of the editor.—Edit. Kal. 


Lead 
gt. 
st The narrative comprises all the particulars of the | ter from all heavy seas, and there are good harbours at 
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circumstances I do not conceive that he runs any hazard 
of wanting provisions, should his voyage be prolonged 
even beyond the latest period of time which is calculated 
upon. Drift timber may be gathered at many places in 
considerable quantities, and there is a fair prospect of his 
opening a communication with the Esquimaux, who come 
down to the coast to kill seals in the springs previous to 
e 


contented savage, who, presuming upon the great im-| Copper Mountain; attained the Polar Sea, lat. 67. 47. 50. 
shore to the Eastward, and returned across the barren 


people, who, as he pretended, had killed and eaten his | work. 


will do, he will not find it in the longitude as laid down on 
the charts ; but he will probably find what would be more 
interesting to him, a post, which we erected on the 26th 
of A t, at the mouth of Hood’s River, which is nearly, 
as will appear hereafter, in that longitude, with a flag 
upon it, and a letter at the foot of it, which may convey to 
him some useful information. It is possible, however, 
that he might keep outside of the range of islands which 
skirt this part of the coast.” 

On the return— 

‘* September 10.—-About hoon the weather cleared up a 
little, and, to our great joy, we saw a herd of musk-oxen 
grazing in a valley below us. The party instantly halted, 
and the best huntets were sent out; they approached the | 
animals with the utmost caution, no less than two hours | 
being consumed before they got within gun-shot. In the 
mean time we beheld their proceedings with extreme 
anxiety, and many secret prayers were, doubtless, offered 
tip for their success. At length they opened their fire, and 
we had the satisfaction of seeing one of the largest cows 
fall; another was wounded, but esca) This success 
infused spirit into our starving party. To skin and cut up 
the animal was the work/of a few minutes. The contents 
of its stomach were devoured upon the spot, and the 1aw 
intestines, which were next attacked, were pronounced b 
the most delicate amongst us to be excellent. A few wil- 
lows, whose tops were seen peeping through the snow in 





‘ party, i portuni of whose strength and ferocity we had heard such terrible 
with the » intended, on the first op ae ot accounts. It proved to bea lean male, of a yellowish 


i i ived himself justified by the | fastidious voyagers supposing, from its leanness, the ani- 
Seainen Sy eee Se ceed SS 7 4 mal had been sickly, declined eatin its the officers, how- 


ever, being less scrupulous, boiled the paws, and found 


not the least singular feature of this extraordinary nar-| ___ss after paddling twelve miles in the morning of 


tain, as the entrance was blocked by shoals. Its mouth 
lies in lat. 66. 30. N. long. 107. 53. W. I have named 


wards by the acquisition of the flesh of a bear, that was 
shot as we were returning up the eastern side, in the even- 
ing. The latter proved to be a female in very excellent 


Sca, in the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22, by JOHN | ¢.+ meat is insatiable were delighted. 
FRANKLIN, Capt. R. N., F. R. S., and Commander |< We encamped on the chowas of a sandy bay, and set 


The tripe de roche, even where we got enough, only serv 
ing to allay the pangs of hunger for a short time. 
—*17th. We walked next day over a more level 
country, but it was strewed with large stones. These 
galled our feet a good deal; we contrived, however, to 
wade through the snow at a tolerably quick pace until five 
P.M. having made twelve miles and a half. e had made 
to-day our proper course, south by east, which we could 
not venture upon doing before, for fear of falling again 
upon some branch of the Contwoy-to. Some deer were | 
seen in the morning, but the hunters failed of killing any, 
and in the afternoon we fell into the track of 'a large herd i, 
which had passed the day before, but did not overtake ' 
them. In consequence of this want of success we had no 
breakfast, and but a scanty supper; but we allayed the 
pangs of hunger by eating pieces of singed hide. A little 
tripe de roche was also obtained. These would have satis- 


the volume is printed and embellished (which will be felt | nets produced a great variety of fish, namely, a salmon- 
more sensibly if it be compared with Hearne’s and Mac- | trout, some round fish, tittameg, bleak, star-fish, several 
kenzie’s works) such as to excite our admiration, and | herrings, and a flat fish resembling plaice, but covered on 
demand our warmest praise. The spirit and character of | the back with horny excrescences. 

the whole—tables of science, typography, charts, plates] |___*+ The portion of the sea over which we passed, is 
finely executed of scenery and costume, render it, to use | navigable for vessels of any size; the ice we met, particu- 
the bookselling a one of the best got-up volumes | larly after quitting Detention Harbour, would not have 
that has appeared even in these improving times. arrested a strong boat. The chain of islands affords shel- 







“* Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in the years | convenient distances. I entertain, indeed, sanguine hopes 
1819, 20, 21, and 22.” Capt. Franklin sailed to Davis’ | that the skill and exertions of my friend on Parry 
Btraits, landed on the coast of Labrador, made prepara- | will soon render this question no longer problematical.— 
tions at York Factory, and proceeded across the country | His task is doubtless an arduous one, and, if ultimately 
to Fort Chipewyan, (whence Mackenzie set out) where | successful, may occupy two, and perhaps three, seasons ; 
being joined by Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, they got | but confiding as Ido, from personal knowledge, in his 
ready for their journey to the northward. perseverence and talent for surmounting difficulties, the Y Nv J 

On the 18th July, 1820, they embarked in three canoes; | strength of his ships, and the abundance of provisions | fied us in erdinary times, but we were now almost ex- 
coasted the lake, entered the Stony river, (one of the dis- | with which they are stored, I have very little apprehen- | hausted by slender fare and travel, and our appetites had 
charges of the Athabasca lake into the Slave river) and sion of hissafety. As I understand his object was to keep | become ravenous,” 
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22d.—The body of the men ‘* had halted among some 
willows, where they had picked up some pieces of skin, 
and a few bones of deer that had been devoured by the 
wolves last spring. They had rendered the bones friable 
by burning, me eaten them, as well as the skin; and 
several of them had added their old shoes to the repast. 
Peltier and Vaillant were with them, having left the 
canoe, which, they said, was so completely broken by 
another fall, as to be rendered incapable of repair, and 
entirely useless. The anguish this intelligence occasioned 
may be conceived, but it is beyond my power to descride 
it. Impressed, however, with the necessity of taking it 
forward, even in the state these men represented it to be, 
we urgently desired them to fetch it; but they declined 
going, and the strength of the officers was inadequate to 
the task. To their infatuated obstinacy on this occasion, 
a great portion of the melancholy circumstances which at- 
tended our subsequent progress may, perhaps, be attributed. 
The men now seemed to have lost all hope of being pre- 
served: and all the arguments we could use failed in sti- 
mulating them to the least exertion. After consuming 
the remains of the bones and horns of the deer, we resumed 
our march.” 

At last weakness forced the party to separate; Mr. 
Hood, Dr. Richardson, and Hepburn remained ; while 
Captain Franklin pushed oa for Fort Enterprise to procure 
assistance, but Fort Enterprise had been left desolate. 
Two, Vaillant and Credit, pe behind in the snow, 
and the state of the rest may be gathered trom the iollow- 
ing: 
% Scarcely were these arrangements finished, before 
Perrault and Fontano were seized with a fit of dizziness, 
and betrayed other symptoms of extreme debility. Some 
tea was quickly prepared for them, and after drinking 
it, and eating a few morsels of burnt leather, they re- 
covered, and expressed their desire to go forward ; but the 
other men, alarmed at what they had just witnessed, be- 
came doubtful of their own strength, and, giving away to 
absolute dejection, declared their own inabilty to move. 
I now earnestly pressed upon them the necessity of con- 
tinuing our journey, as the only means of saving their own 
lives, as well as those of our friends at the tent.”’ 

Fontano next fell, he was an Italian, ‘* and had served 
many years in De Meuron’s regiment. He had spoken 
to me that very morning, and after his first attack of diz- 
ziness, about his father; and had begged, that should he 
survive, I would take him with me to England, and put 
him in the way of reaching home. 

**The party was now reduced to five persons, Adam, 
Peltier, Benoit, Samandré, and myseif. 

*¢ At length we reached Fort Enterprise, and to our in- 
finite disappointment and grief faund it a perfectly desolate 
habitation. There was no deposit of provision, no trace 
of the Indians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel to point out 
where the Indians might be found. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to describe our sensations after entering this 
miserable abode, and discovering how we had been neg- 
lected : the whole party shed tears, not so much for our 
own fate, as for that of our friends in the rear, whose lives 
depended entirely on our sending immediate relief from 
this place. 

*<} found a note, however, from Mr. Back, stating that 
he had reached the house two days ago, and was going in 
search of the Indians, at a part where St. Germain deemed 
it probable they might be found. If he was unsuccessful, 
he purposed walking to Fort Providence, and sending suc- 
cour from thence. But he doubted whether either he or 
his party could perform the journey to that place in their 
present debilitated state. It was evident that any supply 
that could be sent from Fort Providence would be long in 
reaching us, and could not be sufficient to enable us to 
afford any assistance to our companions behind, and that 
the only relief for them must be procured from the In- 
dians. I resolved, therefore, on going also in search of 
them; but my companions were absolutely incapable of 
proceeding; and I thought, by halting two or three days, 
they might gather a little strength, whilst the delay would 
aftord us the chance of learning whether Mr. Back had 
scen the Indians. 

** We now looked round for the means of subsistence, 
and were gratified to find several deer skins, which had 
been thrown away during our former residence. The 
bones were gathered from the heap of ashes, these with 
the skins, and the addition of tripe de roche, we considered 
would support us tolerably well for atime. As to the 
house, the parchment being torn from the windows, 








the apartment we selected for our abode was exposed to 
all the rigour of the season. We endeavoured to exclude | 
the wind as much as possible, by placing loose boards | 
against the apertures. The temperature was now between | 
15? and 20° below zero. We procured fuel by pulling | 
up the flooring of the other rooms, and water, tor the! 


purpose of cooking, by melting the snow. Whilst we 
were seated round the fire, singeing the deer skin for sup- 
per, we were rejoiced by the unexpected entrance of Au- 
gustus. He had followed quite a different course from 
ours, and the circumstance of his having found his way 
through a part of the country he had never been in before, 
must be considered a remarkable proof of sagacity. The 
unusual earliness of this winter became manifest to us 
from the state of things at this spot. Last year at the 
saine season, and still later, there had been very little 
snow on the ground, and we were surrounded by vast 
herds of rein-deer. Now there were but few recent tracks 
of these animals, and the snow was upwards of two feet 
deep. Winter River was then open, now it was frozen 
two feet thick. 

** When I arose the following morning, my body and 
limbs were so swollen that I was unable to walk more 
than a few yards. Adam was in a still worse condition, 
being absolutely incapable of rising without assistance. 
My other companions fortunately experienced this inconve- 
nience in a less degree, and went to collect bones, and some 
tripe de roche, which supplied us with two meals. The 
bones were quite acrid, and the soup extracted from them 
excoriated the mouth if taken alone, but it was somewhat 
milder when boiled with tripe de roche, and we even 
thought the mixture palatable, with the addition of salt, 
of which a cask had been fortunately left here in the 
spring. Augustus to-day set two fishing lines below the 
rapid. On his way thither he saw two deer, but had not 
strength to follow them.” 

| To be continued. | 








Scientific Accords. 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionaliy, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losephical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vevetation, &e.3; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume.] 
“THEORY OF THE PLANETARY WORLD. 
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OF THE SUN. 
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The sun is the centre of our planetary world, round 
which the rest of the planets revolve. This is not to say, 
that the centre of the sun is precisely the centre of the 
universe; but this central point to which our universe 
gravitates, is necessarily in the body of this star; and all 
the planets having once received the projectile motion, 
ought to revolve about this point, which is in the sun. 
The ancients called the sun cor cali, and with propriety ; 
for, as the heart is the primum mobile of the animal sys- 
tem, so is the sun thecentre of our universe. As the heart 
is the fountain of the blood and the centre of heat and 
motion ; so is the sun the light and life of the world, and 
preniordial mover of the mundane system. When the 
heart ceases to beat, the circuit of life is at an end; and 
if the sun should cease to act, a total stagnation would 
ensue throughout the whole frame of nature. Those who 
are not accustomed to astronomical calculation, will be 
surprised at the real magnitude of thisluminary ; which, 
on account of its distance from us, appears to the eye to 
be no larger than the moon. When looking at the sun, 
we are viewing a globe, whose diameter is 890,000 Eng. 
lish miles; the earth’s diameter is but 7964 miles, so that 
the sun is about 1,000,090 times bigger than the earth. 
Thus, asit is the fountain of light and heat to all the 
planets, so he is four hundred and sixty-four times larger 
than ali the planets put together, not including the moons 
of Jupiter and the ring and moons of Saturn. The sun is 
the first object of astronomical study. The study of 
astronomy is not merely a speculative science ; its use is as 
extensive as its researches are sublime. Navigation owns 
it for its guide; by it commerce has been extended and 
geography improved, and it has co-operated with other 
sciences in the greatest of all works, the diffusion of know- 
ledge and civilization of man. But to render things plain 
and easy, itis necessary to begin our investigation by an 
examination of the primary cause for which the system 
was made; soto give a just idea of the motion of the 








heavenly bodies, we must consider ourselves viewing them 
from the sun, the centre of our system, placed there by 
the Lord of Nature in order to direct and regulate the 
planetary world. Thus it will be easy to account for those 
appearances, which arise from a particular situation ; when 
we view the heavens from a point which is not in the cen. 
tre of the system, we cunclude we see many apparent irre. 
gularities. But being put in possession of the universals 
of this science, the knowledge of particulars will be ren. 
dered facile and clear, and it will be easy to prove that 
the real and apparent motions of the heavenly bodies are 
frequently the reverse of each other. The principal hypo. 
theses or systems of the world, which have been formed 
in order to account for those phenomena, may be reduced 
to three, which are known by the names of Péolemaic, the 
Tychonic, and the Copernican or Newtonian systems. 
Ptolemy, an Egyptian philosopher, who wrote about the 
year 140, endeavoured to establish the vulgar idea, which 
is derived by first appearances, uncontrolled by reason, 
He supposed that the earth was fixed and immovable, in 
the centre of the universe, and that all the celestial bodies 
performed their revolutions about it in the following order, 
viz. the moon was next to it, then came Mercury, Venus, 
the sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; there being no other 
planets known at that time. Beyond Saturn he supposed 
the existence of various immense orbs, which he called 
the starry firmament, and the crystalline orbs, under the 
names of primum mobile, and crlum empyreum; all 
which were supposed to turn round the earth once in 24 
hours, besides their having proper and peculiar movements, 
It would be worse than idle to adduce any arguments to 
refute this system, as it is so notoriously erroneous. The 
true system was revived by Nicholas Copernicus, a native 
of regal Prassia, who was born at Thorn, in A.D. 1473, 
and afterwards established upon a sure foundation by the 
great Sir Isaac Newton. This system, which was revived 
by Copernicus, had been introduced into Greece a long 
time before his time, by the learned Pythagoras. It was 
adopted and retained, until Aristotle, and the philosophers 
who succeeded him, embraced the vulgar or Ptolemaic 
systein, and their authority imposed it upon mankind, till 
Copernicus affirmed the Pythagorian idea, and the in. 
dustry, discoveries, and reasoning of almost all the sue- 
ceeding philosophers established it upon the strongest 
basis of rational evidence. I say almost all the philoso. 
phers, because there is another system which partakes of 
both the above-mentioned systems, that which was offered 
to the world by Tycho Brahe, a very celebrated Danish 
astronomer, who wrote about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. This distinguished personage seems to have 
admired the simplicity and beauty of the Copernican 
system; but a strict interpretation of, and his respect for, 
certain passages of the bible, preventcd his assent to the 
idea of the earth’s motion (a foolish idea, no teacher ex; 
plains physiology or astronomy from the scriptures, more. 
over the solar system was wholly unknown to the Hebrews) 
in consequence of which he formed the following system 
(nature and philosophy which explain the phenomena of 
nature scarcely ever agree with divine revelation.) He 
supposed the earth to stand immovable in the centre of 
the universe, and the sun to revolve about it in twenty; 
four hours: the planets he thought went round the sun in 
their periodical times, Mercury being nearest to the sun, 
then Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and of course to 
revolve also about the earth. The cmbarrassments and 
perplexity under which this system laboured were but too 
evident, The most inconsistent supposition was, that the 
planets performed their revolutions round two centres, 
viz. the diurnal round the earth, and the periodical round 
the sun. But soon after Tycho’s time, the Copernican 


system was confirmed and explained in all its parts, by the 
unanswerable arguments and surprising discoveries of 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and others. According to this 
system, which is the true one, the sun is in the centre, and 
is observed never to change his place with respect to the 
fixed stars ; then comes the planet Mercury, which is the 
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nearest to the sun, then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, and lastly, Herschel. 
The moon goes round the earth, and of course with it 
round the sun. Jupiter has four moons, which revolve in 
different paths about it, and go with it round the sun.— 
Saturn has also seven moons, which revolve in different 
orbits round it, and go with it round the sun. Besides 
his seven moons, he is also found to have a remarkable 
luminous ring. The Georgian planet is found to have 
six moons, which move in different orbits about that 
planet, and go with it round the sun. The other five 
planets, as yet, have not been found to beattended by any 
moons. Moons are also styled Satellites, or secondary 
planets, revolving round their primary ones. All the 
planets, from the east towards the west, and in the same 
direction also, do the moons revolve around their primaries ; 
excepting those of the Georgian planet, which seem to re- 
volve in a contrary direction. The rotatory motions of the 
planets, round their own axis, will be explained when I 
treat of the planets respectively. The sun gravitates to- 
wards the planets, and causes them to gravitate towards 
him; it is gravitation that causes them to revolve, by 
drawing them beneath the tangent, and the attraction 
which the sun exerts on them, exceeds that which they 
exert on him, as much as he exceeds them in quantity of 
matter. This reciprocal attraction is nothing else but the 
law of all gravitating bodies in motion and turning about 
acommon centre. Though the sun exceeds the earth a 
million times of magnitude, he has not a million times the 
quantity of matter. If he were really a million more solid 
than the earth, the order of the world would not be as itis. 
For the revolutions of the planets and their distances from 
the centre depend on their gravitation, and their gravita- 
tion isin the direct ratio of the quantity of matter con- 
tained by the globe, which is in their centre. Therefore, 
if the sun exceeded our earth and moon, in such a degree 
in solid matter, the planets would be much more attracted 
and their elipses much more deranged: consequently, the 
matter of the sun cannot be at his magnitude; for the 
sun being all on fire, his rarefaction must necessarily be 


- greater, and his mass so much the less as his rarefaction 


is greater. From the laws of gravitation it appears that 
thé sun possesses only two hundred and fifty thousand 
times as much matter as the earth; now the sun being a 
million times larger, has only a quarter of a million more 
matter: the earth, therefore, though a million times less 
in magnitude, has, in preportion, four times as much mat- 
ter as the sun, or is four times as much dense. The suns 
according to Sir Isaac Newton, continually loses a small 
part of his substance, and would, after a course of ages, 
be reduced to nothing; if the comets which fall from time 
to time into his orb, did not serve to repair his losses, for 
every thing in the universe is subject to alteration and 
diffusion. The page of history informs us, that there have 
been periods when the sun has wanted of his accustomed 
brightness, shone with a dim and obscure light for the 
space of a whole year. This obscurity has been supposed 
to arise from his surface being at those times covered with 
spots. Spots have been seen upon his disc much larger than 
the earth. The sun is supposed to have an atmosphere, 
which occasions what is termed the zodiacal light. This 
light is seen at certain seasons of the year, either a little after 
sun-set or, a little before sun-rise. It is faintly bright, 
and of a whitish colour, somewhat resesembling the ga- 
faxy or milky-way. The sun is placed near the centre of 
all the planets, and turns round the axis in twenty-five 
days. His apparent diameter at a megn distance from 
the earth, is about 32 minutes and 12 seconds. It may 
not be deemed improper to place at the end of this essay 
Kepler’s general laws, relative to {the planets; namely 
that areas described by a right line converting the centre 
of attraction and the revolving planet are always propor- 
tional to the times in which they are described, and that 
that the rulers of their distances from the sun, are as the 
squares of the times of their periodical revolutions. 
[To be continued in our next.] 





Nice Calculation.—It is proved that a pair of sparrows, 
during the time they have their young to feed, destroy on 
an average, every week, 3,360 catterpillars. This calcula- 
tion is founded upon actual observation. Two parents 
have been known to carry to the nest forty caterpillars in 
an hour; and supposing the sparrows to enter the nest 
only twelve times during each day, which would cause a 
consumption of 480 caterpillars, this sum gives 3,360 cater- 
pillars extirpated weekly from a garden. But the utility 
of these birds is not limited to this circumstance alone, for 
they likewise feed their young with butterflies and other 
winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed in this 
manner, would become the parent of hundreds of cater- 
Se apes mer ap Gazette.—The writer of the above (and 

is calculations are fanciful enough) in urging the wtility 
of these birds, entirely omits to state that the labours of 
the horticulturist are frequently rendered abortive by their 
tearing the seed from the ground. We have seen whole 
beds of peas, radishes, &c. both when young and when 
ripe, completely destroyed by these usefui birds, Various 
and troublesome are the means to which gardeners resort 
to drive them off, and whatever may be the speculations of 
of the ornithologist, were he to propose their introduction 
into a garden for any good purpose, verily, we presume, 
he would be laughed at. In this neighbourhood it is found 
requisite to shoot a few of them occasionally, and impale 
them, to deter others. 


Prairie Dogs.—The Rev. Samuel Giddings, of St. Louis, 
who took a tour among the Western Indians last spring 
and summer, gives the following account, in his journal, 
of these singular animals :—‘* June 14, 1822.—We passed 
a village of barking squirrels, or prairie dogs. They have 
the appearance of the grey squirrel in colour and shape, 
but are three times as large. Their noise exactly resem- 
bles that of the smaller kind of dogs. They burrow in 
the earth, and are never seen far from their habitation. 
They live on grass and herbage; and not a spear of grass 
is suffered to grow within the bounds of their village. On 
the first appearance of danger, they flee to the mouth of 
their burrow, and when it comes near, they enter, and 
can rarely be driven out by smoke or water. Thousands 
dwell in the same village, forming a little community. 
Their burrows are from ten to twenty feet apart, with a 
mound of dirt at the entrance, or from one to two feet in 
height, which serves as a watch tower. On the approach 
of danger, they raise an incessant barking. We were 
much annoyed during the night by the barking of these 
animals.” 


The celebrated Mr. Belzoni, who holds the first rank 
among the most enterprising of modern travellers, has 
presented to the Fitzwilliam Muscum the lid of a Sar- 
cophagus, found by him in one of the tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes, in Upper Egypt. This most interesting relic 
of antiquity arrived here on Monday se’nnight, and after 
considerable difficulty (its weight being upwards of three 
tons) was placed in the Court of the above Museum. It 
was brought to this country with the rest of the Egyptian 
monuments, which Mr. Salt, his Majesty’s Consul at 
Cairo, was enabled to collect, principally through the zeal 
and ingenuity of Mr. Belzoni, and deposited in the en- 
trance court of the British Museum, from whence it was 
removed by the Rev. G. A. Browne, last week. 











An African Traveller.—A letter has just reached town 
from Cape Coast, dated 30th ef November last, which, 
among other intelligence, mentions a Tartar merchant 
pte succeeded with incredible labour and difficulty in 
completing a journey through the heart of Africa, which 
must excite great interest amongst geographers. Hecom- 
menced his undertaking at Tripoli, in the Levant, opposite 
to Cyprus, and passed over and to Alexandria; from this 
point, his difficulties increased. He crossed the Desert to 
Angela, Zalu, and Mozoock, Bournou, and Kushna, 
crossed the Niger at Gana to Nykee, ¥%eppoo, and Moo-s 
seedoo ; again crossed the river nie at Jennee; from 
thence to Timbuctoo, and worked his way over the Hong 
Mountains to Diambella in the Mundinga country, 
towards Sierra Leone; he visited the Ashantee capital, 
and pursued his journey from thence to Cape Coast. The 
sufferings undergone by this enterprising traveller almost 
exceed belief; in the journey over the Desert, the whole of 
his merchandize was necessarily relinquished by the loss of 
every one of his camels, and he was reduced to the greatest 
mene of distress; however, his genius and courage 
did not desert him, for he hit upon the ingenious and suc- 
cessful device of manufacturing and selling a colouring for 
the eye-brows, which took wonderfully, and placed him in 
comparative affluence. The account given by this mer- 
chant corresponds with the descriptions we have of the 
known parts of Africa in this traveller’s route, and there 
is no doubt entertained here of the veracity of his journal. 





The Cape Coast natives are suffering from a misunder 
standing with the Ashantee country, which has proved 
very detrimental to their trade, and it is feared nothing 
but a military force will bring the King of Ashantee to 
terms, negociation having as yet proved unsuccessful. A 
small force would settle this business, and the natives of 
Cape Coast have some reliance in Sir Charles Macarthy’s 
friendly interference. 


Southern Sea Serpent —|From a New York aper. |— 
The following is extracted from the log book of the brig 
Abigail, Captain Thomas, from New York :—** Feb. 25, 
lat. 29 41, long. 86 1 2, at 5, p.m. saw a strange fish, one 
mile distant, bearing E. S. E. and in three minutes it bore 
N.N. E. (a difference of eight points) the same distance 
as when first discovered. The part of said fish, or serpent, 
which was presented to view, appeared to be between 
fifty and sixty feet in length, and judged that not more 
than half its length was visible, as the size of its body at 
the surface of the water appeared to be nearly as large as 
any other part, except its head, which was considerably 
larger, being about the size of a ship’s long-bost. which 
being erect, had a full view of it; the head, supposed to 
be about eighteen or twenty feet long, appearing like the 
bottom of a long-boat, only that it was apparently made 
up of joints about six feet each, resembling a row of casks 
lashed together. The body gradually tapering from the 
projection of the lower part of the head: of a dark alligator 
or copper colour. Velocity through the water estimated 
at eighteen miles per hour. At first it appeared in a coil 
or heap, resembling a floating tree; by some, supposed 
to be a flock of wild fowl; but it straightened, and re- 
mained in sight but about five minutes, when it disap- 
peared below the surface, The weather was calm and 
pleasant.”—-We have conversed with a passenger, with 
whom we have been long acquainted, whose statement 
confirms the above ; besides, we consider a statement from 
the Captain and Mate entitled to credit. 


Earnshaw’s Astronomical and Geographical Clock.— 
Among the valuable articles for Poynton Hall, is this very 
curious piece of mechanism. It is enclosed in a nearly 
square unornamented frame of mahogany ; and besides 
the cluck-face showing the hours and minutes, has two 
twelve-inch globes attached to it. The terrestial globe has 
two motions, diurnal and annual; by the first, it performs 
a revolution round its axis in 24 hours, corresponding ex- 
actly with the diurnal motion of the earth, and by which 
the time of the day and night may be seen at any part of 
the world—also where the sun is rising, where sorting. 
and where vertical ; the other motion points out the length- 
ening and the shortening of the days, and consequently the 
changes of the seasons in all parts of world. The celes- 
tial globe performs a revolution round its axis in 23 hours, 
54 minutes, 57 seconds, and 674 thousands of a second, 
making 366 revolutions whilst the other globe makes 365, 
by which the rising, southing, and setting of all the fixed 
stars are shown. Opposite to the clock face, and over the 
celestial globe, there is another face, or dial, with three 
circles, (besides the under one) inscribed upon it, with an 
equal number of indexes or figures, &c. showing the Gol- 
den Number, Epact, Solar, Cycle, Roman Indiction, &c. 
but these are so elaborate and complicated, that it would 
require a very minute and detailed description to make 
them intelligble ; and to give seme faint idea of this, it 
will be sufficient to say, that one of the indexes is fixed on 
the axis of a wheel, which is ninetecn years in performing 
its revolution.—Chester Guardian. 











Menai Bridge.—The public will be gratified to learn, 
that the first great iron-plate, for forming the fastenings 
of this bridge, was laid in its proper position at the bot- 
tom of one of the galleries, which have been formed out 
of the solid rock on the Anglesea shore on Easter Monday. 
Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. Telford attended on the occa- 
sion, and did not leave Mr. Wilson’s office until all the 
necessary arrangements were adopted for proceeding im- 
mediately with the putting up of the large quantities of 
the iron-work, which have arrived from Shropshire, for 
forming the suspending cables. Nearly the whole of the 
bridge-masonry is now executed ; the pyramids, for sup- 
porting the cables of fifty feet in height above the top of 
the main piers, will be finished early in the summer; and 
the iron-work is now going on so rapidly at Mr. Hazle- 
dines’ forges,. that there is a certainty of this great work 
being completed, in the most satisfactory manner, for the 
use of the public in little more than another year. The 
method employed in fastening the cables in beds of solid 
rock displays very great ingenuity ; and the manner of car- 
trying the cables from the galleries to the tops of the 
pyramids, along a well-continued scaffolding, will make 
the bridge an object of great curiosity to the Welsh tourist 
during the ensuing summer. 




















SONNET, 
Written after attending Divine Service at the Magdalen Hospital, 
' St. Georges Fields, London. 
i 
Stranger! if e’er within yon hallowed walls, 
That screen with pious care the wretch unblest, 
Sacred asylum for the heart opprest ! 
Where Penitence retires; and ne’er appals 
Dark Malice joying when fair Virtue falls: 
Stranger! if e’er within that house of prayer 
Was thine to list the solemn strain divine, 
Hear the deep sigh, and-mark the glistening tear, 
Bathing, incessant, Mercy’s beaming shrine ; 
Say did not Pity’s throb thy bosom know? 
Did not that sigh—those tears, with trumpet tongue 
(Fraught with remorse and agonizing woe) 
Piead ’gainst the perjured authors of their wrong, 
And teach thy heart with charity to glow ! 








Liverpool. G. 
SONNET. 
C OF THE P NG SONNET CONTINUBD.} 
<= 
“ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God, over one 
sinner that repenteth.”* 





Joy! yes, there is joy—yon starry host among, 
Oer these deserted ones, pale victims lorn, 
Betrayed and lost; the sport of withering scorn 
That points her black’ning finger midst a throng 
Exulting in their woes: and, hark! the song, 
Th’ extatic song of angels wide proclaim 
Through heav'n’s high arch, the wanderers restored ! 
And loud Hosannas to Immanuel’s name, 
God over all eternally adored, 
O’er boundless space their pealing echoes fling: 
While love, redeeming love, mighty to save, 
The crimson stain blots out: and seraphs bring 
Robes spotless white; and, snatched from misery’s wave, 
Song’s of deliverance to their God they sing! 


Liverpool. G. 





® Inscribed on the walls of the chapel. 
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(SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 





TO HER WHO WILL BEST UNDERSTAND IT. 
— 


The laughing tide that gaily sweeps along, 
With vessels sporting on its lovely breast, 
And dimpling waves that. chase the rocks among, 
Like playful infancy when care’s at rest. 
The sighing breeze—the sun—the liquid sky— 
The lovely murmur of the waving grove, 
All speak to man, with heavenly melody, 
And lead his thoughts to virtue, peace, and love. 
But whilst I gaze, and feel the powerful spell, 
Which fills my bosom with its magic power, 
Thy image, Ellen! ‘which alone can dwell 
In my heart's core, is present at this hour, 
Thou, like the stately tide, hast swept my soul, 
From every feeling, save the love of thee, 
And as the gentle breeze, whose mild control - 
Guides the sad cloud o’er yon majestic sea, 
So pass the daya—sad, midst sweet nature's charms, 
While envious fate witholds thee from my arms. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO LOST HIS HAT. 


Birkenhead, April 20, 1823, 
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OH! LOVE IS A SAD THING! 
——— 
OBVIT BT INJUSTA LEGE RELICTA VENUS, 





Oh! love is a sad thing, 
A mad thing, a bad thing, 
Oh! love is a sad thing 
That bothers the brain! 
Oh! love's not a kind thing, 
But a blind ill-inclin’d thing, 
Commencing in joy 
But to perish in pain! 
Oh! love is a strong thing, 
A young thing, a wrong thing, 
Oh! love's a sly young thing, 
Beware of his arts: 
For to shiver your liver, 
At his back, in a quiver, 
He carries a bundle 
Of sharp-winged darts. 
When he once gets his nose in, 
Head and shoulders he goes in, 
His dart he soon throws in, 
Slap bang to your heart; 
And there still increasing, 
With torment unceasing, 
Perplexes and vexes, 
And smiles at the smart. 


Oh! is there a worse thing 
Than woes to be nursing, 
And sighing and cursing, 
From morning to night? 
In this wretched quandary, 
Whilst your woes never vary, 
Fore’d to smile all the while, 
That you're bursting with spite. 


In lazy meander, 

No longer I'll wander, 

Like a goose or a gander, 
To chase away care. 

” Like to-day, so to-morrow 

May finish in sorrow, 

Then relief let me bostow 
From welcome despair, 


My cares they are ending, 
The noose is suspending, 
Kind Death is befriending, 
No longer I'll stay. 
*Tis thus that blind Cupid, 
So wicked and stupid, 
Deludes the poor devils 
That fall in his way. 


By Venus, I swear it. 

No longer Pll bear it, 

For who would not dare it 
Depriv‘d of all hope. 

Then no longer I'll jangle, 

And wrangle,—but strangle, 

And dingle and dangle, 
At the end of a rope. 

Liverpool, *,* 

——~>- > 2 


[From a Cork paper of 1821.] 


The following alliterative lines were written by a young Lady 
of this city. 
i 
* Sweetest Sally, smiling Syren !” 
Simple Simon softly sighed ; 
“ Shall suspense, still scarce suspiring, 
Seeking solace soon subside ? 


«¢Such sincere, such strong sensation, 
Seeks some sympathetic soul; 

Shall Sally see Sim’s situation, 
Scornful see sad Simon stroll.” 








Scientific Wecords. 


GALVANIC EXPERIMENTS, 
On the Body of Fallows, executed at Chester, for the 
Murder of Betty Shawcross. 

After hanging about an hour and a quarter, the body 
having been cut down and removed into the interior of the 
prison, it was, after dissection, determined to subject it 
to the influence of the galvanic power. The countenance 
appeared almost natural, rather fuller than during life; 
this circumstance giving to the face a handsomer and more 

lacid appearance than the criminal bore at the trial, 
ere was no hardness or discolouration, excepting round 
the neck, from the pressure of the cord. There were pre. 
sent Doctor Pigot and Doctor Jones, of the Infirmary, 
with several other medical gentlemen and their pupils. A 
voltaic battery, consisting of nearly one hundred and fifty 
airs of plates, was procured. "r. Jones proceeded to lay 
e the different nerves on which it was intended to 
operate. In the first experiment an attempt was made to 
restore the action of the respiratory function, according to 
the suggestion of Dr. Ure, the professor, at Glasgow. For 
this purpose Dr. Jones laid bare, and brought into view, 
the phrenic nerve, as it runs down under the musclea, 
about the middle part of the side of the neck. 

Another incision was made at the under edge of the 
seventh rib, for the purpose of getting ingress to the dia. 
phragm, the chief of the muscular powers by which the 
phenomena of the breathing process are effected ; the phre. 
nic nerve above-mentioned being the chief agent by which 
the necessary nervous influence is furnished to those powers, 
One of the poles of this battery was placed in contact with 
the phrenic nerve, the other in contact with the diaphragm 
through the incison under the rib—a ‘* slight but un- 
equivocal respiratory movement followed.” This move. 
ment was several times repeated. In the subsequent ex. 
periments the muscles of the arm and leg performed their 
natural movements to an extent commensurate with the 
uninstructed bye-standards. ‘The muscles of the face were 
made to contract with much effect, particularly those of 
the eyes and mouth, giving rise to a variety of painful 
expressions. 

An objection was made to the removal of a piece.of bone 
in the back of the neck, by which the spinal marrow would 
have been brought into view, and exposed to contact with 
one pole-of the battery, or, in Dr. Jones’s opinion, effects 
almost equal to thdse produced by Dr. Ure, on the body 
of Clydesdale, at Glasgow, might have been expected. 

eet 











CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 
SITUATION LXXXIX. 


(Number 116 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
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; 4 it with full effect. Let its form be that of acommon fish-rod, i ? 
She PhHilanthrop (st. except that part of it which rests upon the gun-wale of the f¥i en and Ss Tanners. 
a —_—— vessel to the end which the rowers take old of, which may be 
PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. of the form of @ common oar. The end of the oar that is THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Sor the > plunged into the sea will be about four inches in diameter; 
No. IV. 
a last for the oar, as already said, must be of sufficient strength. 
ne body (Continued from our last.) Then through a cylindrical piece of solid wood, elm, or fir, or From the Hull Advertiser.) 
or of the ——_>-_— any other wood, about ten inches long and ten inches diarne- L rom by 
biect j HIN GLADSTONE, ESQ. M. P. ter, bore a hole longitudinally through the centre of it, four ba 6 
mate 70:50 “ ha inches in diameter and run the end of the oar that plunges MR. BARON WOOD.* 
a (FROM THE MERCURY.) i h through this hol i th penny 
ng life ; ‘ letter of the Bist whttmo, ! nto the sea through this hole till it projects two or three - 
nd more er tn CONSTANCE OF FORE Me OS ee ‘0, M- | inches; hoop this cylindrical piece of ten inches long with a Nimium ne crede colori 
1e trial, serted in the Liverpool Mercury of the 4th instant, on the sub- hoop of the same length or breadth (call it which you will) Be not too much led by appearances. 
ground § eto affording additional security to passengers in steam- | either of wrought or cast iron, the thickness of which hoop —_— : 
ere pre. oats one renee 8 ocwon de a ben pen tena A se to be about one eighth of an inch. This cylindrical piece,| Mr. Baron Wood next comes under our notice ss an 
the following o! i E ‘ a ; 
irmary, pend nee Ske tn sate ieiatinn eubiaeatnd 4b temalangtion |e” WO % Be made tees to the end of thecar G.p, | %casional occupier of the Bench on the Northern Circuit, 
pils. A the object. It will bea wise measure to take asgreatanum-} —Asyprton, April } [p, 1823. This gentleman, who is the son of a country clergyman, 
tole (yb rede mae regen emetaamrendresih ahepegmad and a native of Roystone, a village near Barnsley, in the 
ndedie | ™" Lipigrsens alee Svauie ahaa me ~e mr —_—_—_—_—_—_——— West-Riding of Yorkshire, furnishes one of the many in- 
made to Setiontle, when the passengers are very numerous, as was TO THE EDITOR. stances which occur in the history of our country, of the 
voling ‘the case in the late melancholy loss of the Alert packet; how- success of persevering industry, and undeviating probity, 
W- J0F Bf aver, the more boats packets can taxethe better. But besides . ‘ : in surmounting those obstacles which an obscure station 
to view, Bf taking such boats, and to the taking of which it will be no | Si1R,—In all cases of shipwreck, as it was in the late | i, jit. opposes to the attainment of the highest honours. 
nuscles, hindrance, every steam-boat and packet should take three or | dreadful loss of the Alert, every one attempts to get into He had not even the advantage of being educated for that 
four pair of spare oars, of sufficient length and strength. Had | the boats, which, in the finest weather, can only contain . rr hich he ducted hi hi 
2 of the there been only three pair of such spare oarson boardthe Alert} | 5.4 Now the specific gravity of ite Recenee, Sile 8 branch of the pro ession which has con ucte him to his 
the dia ket, and seamen enough among the passengers to use them, rs oe oe P — . y an Dody 1N | present dignified eminence. On his bidding adien to 
hich the with this additional power, added to that of the seamen em- | the wor ME AOL VESEY ‘ at, were small Tapes affixed school occupations and his paternal roof, he was, at the 
e phre- ployed in rowing the boat, to prevent the Alert from drifting | to the sides of the boat, which would only contain a dozen usual age, articled as a clerk to Mr. West, an attorney, at 
y which J on the rock, there can be no doubt but that they would have | sitting in it, by this means it would support fifty or sixty, Cawtherha, née thi thos Wis obits 41M + wha asitiens! 
powers, heen able to prevent it, and have saved all the lives, as well a8 | 4» 7 think, even more. I see no necessity for gettin awthorne, not far from Nis 1 age, who untiormly 
act with have saved the ship likewise. But amongthe passengersthere |. * the b a h : ld b ¢ 8 ne bore the most flattering testimony to his abilities and in- 
phragm § may not be any seaman; and a landsman cannot use or ma- 2 _ an WAOR SEILERCS WONG Have gone trom the | dustry, frequently holding him up, in the latter respect, 
<> 2 es see oe We ees. pres ee a donee | * ys vor iaoely. COMMON SENSE. | 4; an example worthy the imitation of his fellow clerks. 
ne wn der of ‘such # furm oF construction that Iqudamen ean use pre Gh, 1888, His attention to the duties of his station was unremitted, 
ed their ae and his propensity to close study at this period, gave strong 
with the ‘. on : ; indications that his character was by no means of an ‘or- 
acewere | Manypof the readers of the Kaleidoscope will recognize the annexed sketch of a most effectual and easily-constructed dinary cast. The gentleman with whom he thus entered 
sent Taft. It originally appeared in our first volume, page 150; and we re-insert the description here in order to render | on his professional career, seems to have possessed a con- 
our series of articles on this subject as complete as possible. siderable share of discernment, for he is said frequenidy 
-of bone ; to have prognosticated that ‘* George Wood would one 
w would day be a Judge;” and it was at his urgent icquest that 
mg ond his pupil was at length induced to exchange the mon- 
he body otonous drudgery of a provincial solicitor’s office, for a 
ted. situation in the Metropolis, where his prospsvis would be 
— brighter, and his talents more congenially exerted 2nd 
better appreciated. The learned Baron has been called i 
on, since his elevation to the Bench, to attest the execution i 
of a deed, to which he had affixed his signature, as a i 
witness, in the capacity of an attorney’s clerk. It would i 
be foreign to our plan to enter farther into any biographical | 
details respecting the subject of the present sketch, or to i 
trace him step by step from the office to the Bar—from the | 
Bar to the Bench ; suffice it to say, that the well-known i 
2s independence of his character leaves us no room to suspect j 
that he attained any portion of his honours or emoluments i} 
| From the Evangelical Magazine.] by mean servility or dereliction of principle. { 
ja : gat: Sir George Wood has by no means a preposscssing ap- } 
coger is the planof a raft, to save passengers and 4 - en > toe pais to aight - nae — pearance or address. A diminutive stature, dark com- 4 
sailors when a ship 1s wrecked, which has been approved of | off the plank. Is a rope made fast from to ; 7 | 
by the Royal Hasneas Societ aye depunesins ties from | CC, on each side, to prevent the men from being washed plexion, ary uncommonly os wre = wha: n SUE i 4 
the Trinity House, expressed their approbation, and voted | off the plank, fixed under their arms, so as to leave suffi- has aemigne him. Lavater ns urnished us with several H 
the inventor an honorary prize, which he ordered to be | cient room for them to row with their hands. EEEE, | specimens of human physiognomies which bear a strong 
paid to the Missionary Society, and received a letter from | men sitting on the plank between the ropes. If the casks | resemblance to those of different animals. If the face 
the late Dr. Haweis, acknowledging the receipt thereof. | are large, the ropes D should be drawn closer, with small | of this learned Judge had happened to fiud a place 
EXPLANATION. cordage, close to the ends of the casks, add one in the mid- to 'nis dita beck. i would Anetta: ti 
; A is an oak plank, nine or ten feet long, two or three | dle, so as to have just room for the men to sit between the an 4 a 008s we Pe, ae ae Me Us, 
inches thick, and six or eight inches b:oad. If a deal | ropes D, and row with their hands. in his work, cheek by jowl with that of a poodle 
Plank, it would be advisable to bind some iron or lead | A barrel containing 36 gallons will carry 300 pounds | dog. At least a slight engraving of him (somewhat eari- 
wiia cordage to the hottom of the plank, near the ends, or | weight without sinking. Forty or fitty pounds will keep } catured, it must be owned) to be met with in the print 
i8 of silver or gold, or any other valuable heavy articles, | any man’s head above water ; there is no fear of overload- | shops at York, irresistibly suggests the parallel, Nor are 
Which would act as ballast, and keep the men upright, | ing. I consider that water-casks, ropes, and planks, are his manners very graceful. . He retains wneh of the cha- 
sy 40 or. 50 pounds weight each barrel; but long bags | articles that very few ships sail without, and having the pat y gr . : 
made with gail-cloth,. and filled with sand or coals, would | means in their own. power, the mariners are more likely to | #¢teristic bluntness, as well as honesty, of the Yerkshire- 
leas liable to shift, or get loose. BB are two empty | escape; and as shipwrecks more frequently happen in the | man. As to intellectual peculiarities, his judgment seems 
—— or water-casks, such as would contain about 36 | night, and at'a distance from any large town, assistance | more perfect than his perception; though he is by no 
= ons each ; if larger the better. Two wine pipes or | from land must he very uncertain. : means to he classed among dull men. In taking notes he 
tts, would do wellon 12 or 14 feet plank, and would The only objection. the inventor ever heard to this plan | « ather sl d does not, at least ¥ i h 
carry all the men that could sit on it; these barrels, pipes, | is, that the sailors would be likely to leave the ship too | 18 ™thet Slow, an ey nena 
o butts, should not have any article put into them that is | soon ; but this is not probable, for they would not readily | h€ is in possession of the clue to an abstruse question. 
‘avy, but only very light articles, as papers, &c. for the | leave the ship, if there were any chance of saving her; be- | His studies have been well directed, and perseveringly 
Mende sca the casks o yores rap" = mete hae _— sours safer for the men to sit on the planks till [ pursued. In professional attainments, as well as in certain 
$s must be water-proof, closely bunged up. CCCC isa | the ship goes down. R. C. i ay ti ic 
-tmall rope, bound two or three dines round on each side} Bigley, near Norwich. = particulars, he may rival Mr. Justice Holroyd. He 
the bulge of the casks; aad four small notches should be | * Baron Wood has revigned since this sketeh was written, 
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has always been considered a very sound Judge, and his 
decisions are treated with the utmost respect by the whole 
judicial Bench. 

Mr. Baron Wood was not, like Mr. Justice Best and 
Mr. Justice Park, shorn of a dazzling attribute by a re- 
moval from the Bar. He was never anorator. His voice 
is one of those which seems to have been conferred, ra- 
ther for the benefit of him who speaks than of those who 
hear, and his dialect is strongly provincial. Until the 
period of his elevation to the Bench, he practised nearly 
altogether as Junior Counsel, and in arguing special mat- 
ters before the courts. He has, for several years, laboured 
under repeated attacks of the gout, and the infirmities of 
age are evidently advancing rapidly upon him. A con- 
viction of this has, probably, been his inducement to 
prefer, of late, a circuit where less business wa. likely to 
come before him, to that which he had so long’frequented, 
and where his connections principally lay. He does not, 
however, sink under the burthen which he begins to feel 
80 oppressive, but generally afiurds to all partics a patient 
hearing, and always an impartial trial. His intention to 
Tetire was announced some time ago, but from some cause 
or other his resignation was not then accepted. It is, 
however, generally understood, that he has now certainly 
travelled his final circuit, so that itis highly improbable 
we shall ever again witness his discharge of the judicial 
functions. May he long enjoy that otium cum dignitate 
to which he can assert so just a claim; and, with his 
mantle, may a doublé portion of -his qualifications for 
discharging so important an office, devolve on his successor. 

Several individuals, of distinguished legal abilities, have 
been, at different periods, pupils of Mr. Baron Wood, and 
put forth the first shoots of their future eminence under 
his fostering care ;—a circumstance which has gained him, 
amongst his brethren, the honourable appellation of ** The 
Father of the English Bar.” 

In private life, Baron Wood is considered a very amia- 
ble man, and a most amusing companion. A number of 
anecdotes related of him show, that if he is not now eccen- 
tric and facetious, it must be because a great change has 
passed upon him. 

Such is the impression of the characters of the various 
Judges latterly known on the Northern Circuit, left on the 
mind of an impartial and attentive frequenter of the Courts. 
As it may be amusing to know what opinions are formed 
concerning those who are ordained as specially a terror to 
evil-doers, among the inmates of a prison, the following 
curious document is subjoined. It is a true copy of a 
letter addressed by a highwayman, condemned and ex- 
ecuted at the Summer Assizes last year, to one of his com- 
panions in iniquity ; and will serve, at least, to bring the 
the present article nearer the standard of its predecessors, 
as to length. 

* Morpeth Jail, Sept. 27, 1821. 

Dear T- » lam afraid it is all over with us, for Bill and 
me are both condemned; if old Bayley had tried us, we should 
only be lagged,* for he hangs nebody; but they say ######* jg 
a devil, and as bad at hanging folks as that cock-eyed fellowt 
that sometimes passes for a judge. But perhaps we may get 
off after all, and be sent to the Bay, but they want to frighten 
us, to get all they can out of us. If it had not been for that 
a——d Newcastle trap,we might still have been upon the hop 
with you and the rest of them. That M——has done our 
business, but it will be his turn next, for I know who is upon 
the watch for him, and he is a d——d sniveller at bottom; 
I always told him sc, and was afraid of his snicking from the 
first. Bill is very bad about it, and s0am I, when I come to 
think. To be hanged, O God! I cannot bear the thought; 
we hove been looking for a reprieve constantly, but the time 
is coming very near now. I know you will laugh at me for 
eanting so, but things are very different now with me, and if 
T had all the world I would give it, that I had never used any 
of them ill that we robbed, and would give eyery thing back 
if leould. We did notmind the parson at first, for if we were 
enly going to the Bay, we did not want him; but he hastalked 
a deal about penitence and trust in God, and has seemed so 
serious and anxious about us for the last two days, that we be- 
gin tofearthe worst. Sleepis no rest to me, for I dream I have 








* A eant term for transportation, 
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ten thousand devils hanging about me; and when I give way 
to thought, it.is misery past expressing. Sono more from 
your unfortunate friend and companion, and Bill desires to 
join, «JOHN WILKINSON.” 
Having now concluded my notices of the Judges, which 
are much more expanded than I at first contemplated, I 
shall proceed in my next sketch to present your readers 
with a Barristerial Portrait. VERAX. 


—— >~< EE >—~< 
THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


FRIEND,—Since my last epistle, I. sought diligently 
for a long time, amidst the thickest of my farrago of lite- 
rary scraps, for the song which I promised to send to thee; 
but it was all in vain; from top to bottom no song was 
forthcoming ; and I had given up all hopes of regaining it, 
lamenting my own carelesness, and resolving, by a better 
arrangement, to prevent such inconveniences in future. 
One day having occasion to go into the kitchen, I espied 
sundry pies upon the dresser, ready to be conveyed to the 
oven, and going to inspect them (wouldst thou believe it !) 
I beheld as the cover of one of them, defiled and almost 
illegible by flour and butter, the identical song which I had 
been so long in quest of. I eagerly snatched it, regardless 
of the demolition of the pie which fell upon the floor; and 
verily I struggled vehemently with myself to subdue my 
inclination to throw the fragments at the head of the cook, 
who stood gazing at me with a lcok of stupid, and truly 
of innocent astonishment. Lo! here was a discovery! 
Here was the confessed end and purpose of my laborious 
researches and lucubrations, to cover pies forsooth! ”T'was 
impious! TI rated the heartless jade soundly for her pre- 
sumption, and she confessed that she had picked it up in 
sweeping out my closet, and thought it was of no use, as 
it was only some fool poetry. I smiled at the plea of her 
defence, and thought that it was not without its weight, 
and that perhaps, after all, it might be its fittest destiny ; 
but I strictly forbade her all future entrance into the closet. 
The song, such as it is, I here transcribe for thee, but 
fancy that whatever attraction it possessed to us, was more 
owing to the voice, and the peculiarity of situation and 
frame of mind we were in, than to any intrinsic merit of 
its own; but I pretend not to judge of these matters. 

Ah, yes! I't! forgive thee, if e’er in thy mirth 

Thou hast wounded the heart that loy’d thee; 
Nor grieve if there mix’d a few passions of earth, 
With the feelings of heav’n that mov’d thee. 

Thou art gone, and with thee each shadow has fied 

That so darken’d thy soul’s perfection; 
I'll think of thee only as one of the dead, 
In the spirit of fond affection, 
Yet still will I love thee, all wild as thoy art, 
Till each ray of bright promise has set, 
Tis bliss to forgive thee, so dear to my heart, 
That I weuld not for kingdoms forget. 

When the voice ceased we passed onward a little, and 
beheld, reclining on a moss-covered stone, with his head 
supported by one hand whilst the other held a flute, the 
same pale and placid countenance, the same soft, blue, 
and speaking eyes, and the same subdued dignity and 
gracefulness of form that I once before described to thee 
in the individual Bentley, the poor wandering bard of the 
mountains. ’Tis true he was somewhat changed, and 
that for the better, yet not so much as to outstrip our 
recollection ; and his was a face not. made to be forgotten. 
His clothes were of a newer and gayer fashion, and h's 
cheeks, though still pale, were not of their former cada- 
verous hue; nor were his eyes, though still mild and 
gentle, so downcast in their humility, nor the elasticity 
of his frame subdued by such a load of sorrows. He 
blushed, and seemed surprised at our appearance, but 
did not manifest the slightest recollection of us till I 
explained to him who we were, and how we so acciden- 





tally happened to meet with him, and apologized for 
the liberty I had taken with the papers he had left behing 
him. He renewed his acquaintance with us in the most 
graceful and insinuating manner, and assured meé that I 
was heartily welcome to his writings which he did not 
esteem of sufficient importance to regret the loss of; which 
I marvelled at, seeing that the generality of men ate 
mightily enamoured of the offspring of their own brains; 
and methought I would not have been so indifferent ag 
to their fate, had they been mine own, and fancied there 
was some slight tinge of affectation in the avowal, though 
perchance I wronged him. 

After some further conversation he accompanied us part 
of the way back to the town, chatting most agreeably as 
we went along, and entering largely into the feelings that 
possessed him at the period which first introduced him tp 
our notice. When he left us, he promised to call upon 
us the next evening, and give us some slight account 
of himself, if we thought it would be interesting to us, 
We bade him adieu, and pursued our journey home. 
ward, fully occupied with the subject of. our rencontre, 
admiring how wonderfully and unexpectedly the silent 
tide of time brings on events which human foresight; 
dares not contemplate, and what a mere machine is may 
in the hands of an all-wise and ruling Power. When the 
time appointed for his visit came, we waited with manifest 
impatience for his arrival, listening anxiously to every 
knock at the door of the inn, in expectation of his ap- 
pearance. To pass away the tedious interval, I sat down 
to peruse a newspaper; but truly my mind was in no 
mood to apply itself very diligently to its contents, and I 
caught myself, ever and anon, castinga sly glance at the 
window. Dora seated herself with her sewing: immedi- 
ately before it, to command a full view of the street; and 
verily I observed that the work did not proceed so rapidly 
as usual. The Curate paced the room with the rapidity 
of a professed pedestrian, now examining the pictures 
which hung in thé room, then taking up a book and 
putting it down again, and venting the excess of his im- 
patience in sundry languages. At length, to eur infinite 
relief, he was ushered in; and, after some trifling recipro. 
cations of worldly ceremony, he narrated the following 
brief history of himself. 





BENTLEY’S STORY, 

What impression may have been left on your minds by 
my short and rather singular residence in your peighbour- 
hood, I know not; but I fear it will not have redounded 
much to my credit, or have created any very favourable es- 
timation of my character, spe 4 from the strange sort of 
mystery that enveloped me; and that gloomy despondency 
of spirit so unnatural to my years, which impelled me to 
shun all communion with a world which once had seemed to 
smile upon me, but which after-events had clouded witha 
shroud of darkness, may have induced you to expect a 
narraticn of circumstances of more romantic interest, thah 
the occurences, but too common, which have chequered my 
dawn of life. : 

My paternal grandfather was captain of a West-india- 
man of the port of Whitehaven, who having realized a com- 
fortable independence, bequeathed it at his death equally 
to my father and his sister, who soon after married a gen- 
tleman in the civil service of the Company, and embarked 
with him for India. My father was early in life entered in 
the Navy, and, like the generality of those who have been 
educated in the profession, was thoughtless -and volatile, 
ignorant as a child in worldly matters, and possessed too 
much liberality, or, if you will, prodigality of disposition, 
to calculate very closely the points of interest, though, 4 
I have been told by those who knew him best, a kinder or 
a nobler spirit never dwelt in man. 

After obtaining a Lieutenancy, he had thé command of 
a schooner in the preventative service, stationed near Glas 
gow, and during his visits there he became acquainte 
with a young and beautiful Scotch girl, who was residinl 
for a short time with an old maiden aunt, with nothing by 
her pedigree, her beauty, and her thriftiness to recommen 
her. Her father was a petty Laird, on the borders of the 
Western Highlands, who, by dint of constant care 
economy, had contrived to eke out a living from the scanty 
remnant of the once extensive patrimony of his family. 
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He had one son, besides my mother, whom he had placed 
with a respectable merchant in Glasgow, intending him 
for that profession, as he was a man of too much sense and 
liberality to indulge that ruinous prejudice against every 
ies of trade, so common in his rank of life; and he 
had himself had too long an experience of the miseries of 
such a situation, to devote his son to a life of similar hard- 
ship. It was not without hesitation that he bestowed his 
daughter on a man of so precarious a dependence, yet he 
did not wish to thwart her affections, and was perhaps in- 
ternally pleased to have her established in life. After their 
marriage, all my mother’s prudence and habitual economy 
was unequal to resist the impetuosity of my father’s 
thoughtlessness: so lavish was his profusion, and so 
boundless his generosity, that, at the time of my birth, the 
whole of his moderate patrimony was nearly exhausted ; 
and my mother, worn out by the constant struggle be- 
tween principles and actions preying upon a constitution 
i weak, did not long survive the event. At the 
age of seven I was placed at a public school ; and my fa- 
ther, a few years afterwards, being reduced to half-pay, 
by the interest of his friends obtained a situation in the 
Customs, which enabled him to live comfortably, but not, 
with his habits, to realize any thing material. When I was 
seventeen my gallant father nobly lost his life, in assisting 
to rescue the crew of a vessel, which was wrecked in sight 
ofthe coast ; and deeply as I deplored the unexpected and 
sudden calamity, young as I was, I felt a kind of pride 
(how easily do our sins beset us amid our humblest and 
best of feelings!) that he had perished in so divine a cause. 
He died as he had lived, kind, brave, noble, and inconsi- 
derate to the last. In the depth of our misery, who can 
indulge in selfish feelings? Let the sophist declare that 
grief itself is but a selfish feeling! and that we do not, 
and ought not, to lament for the object that is lost to us, 
butimerely for the loss which we have ourselves sustained. 
If it be selfishness, I affirm that its birth-place is not of 
earth: that it is a feeling with which anyeis might have 
contemplated the fall of man. We know how dear the 
light of lifeis to every created being; and, however glo- 
rious we hope the exchange may be, we grieve that he is 
s0 soon removed from its cheering influence. We see the 
sun shine as it was wont upon the just and unjust, but 
noton him; it cannot penetrate the cold gloomy grave. 
We see the revolving seasens pouring forth their full 
stores of blessings for all men, but not for him: they but 
return from whence they caine. Sorrow is a plant of hea- 
venly growth given us to teach humanity, to soften and 
ameliorate the heart, to wean our affections from mere 
mortal things—not made for cold philosophy to root away: 
there is even a luxury in its very indulgence of a deeper 
P and sublimer nature than what a transient hour of plea- 
sure can bestow. Do we not flee away and embosom our- 
selves in obscurity to brood upon it unseen and unreserved ? 
I envy not the stoic’s victory, who feels not either joy or 
sorrow, but would bid him fly to the earth’s remotest verge 
and there find sympathy if he can with the beasts that 
= for it is not his resting place to dwell with man! 
uring the violence of my grief, I had little leieure to 
meditate upon my own desolate and abandoned state, but 
itsoon burst upon me in its most vivid characters ; it was 
at that period of life, when the opening mind receives its 
first lesson of reflection, and is ready to imbibe whatever 
forcible impression may présent itself, which generally 
gives a colouring and an impuise to the rest of life. Early 
rived of a mother’s tender care, I was now alone and 
Unprotected; wealth I had none, nor friends, except such 
49 were as helpless a8 myself; relations it is true I had, 
those I had never seen, and scarcely heard of. The 
world was open for me, and [ had heard and read of many, 
who, lowly as myself, had worked their way onward to fame 
and fortune ; but depressed as I was, I had not energy to 
dare to contemplate the prospect. Solitude and silence had 
slone charms for me: the elasticity of my spirit was sub- 
dued: emulation and hope scemed dead within me. I 
neglected all my accustomed occupations atid amusements. 
My preceptor was kind and considerate, and endeavoured 
to console me, promising that I should remain gratizitously 
mith him till some prospect should open for my advance- 








ment. My father’s effects had been sold, and-barely suiti- 
Gent was obtained to discharge his debts, and from that 
Source there were no hopes: there remained to me but his 
honour and his sword. In this depth of darkness and de- 
spair, one faint star of brighter promise shot athwart the ho- 
nzon'from a quarter that I had not looked to. My uncle, 
ween whom and my father very little communication 
ever passed, when he was informed of his death and 

iy situation, came down to us, like, as it then seemed to 
Me, an angel of light, to see, as he expressed it, what 
could be done for me... What was his motive I know not; 
Whether it was some latent principle of generosity, or the 
mere impulse of consanguinity, for the ties of bleod must 
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be felt, however unwillingly, even by the most callous,—or 
pride, which would not allow him to see his sister’s son, a 
beggar,—or dread, of what the world might say,—or hope, 
that I might by my exertions remunerate him for his hos- 
pitality ; but we must not too deeply analyze the motives 
of other’s, for who can tell, or will acknowledge even to his 
own bosom the motives that actuate himself?” 

We were interrupted in this part of his story by 
the entrance of tea, which Dora hastened to make, as we 
supposed that our new friend would require some restora- 
tive after his vocal exertions, as thy friend now feeleth 
that he doth after his epistolary ones; therefore he will, 
till another opportunity, bid thee adieu. 

Thine truly, 
NATHAN WHITEHEAD. 


———>~ESi> <a 
A SUNDAY AT PARIS. 





[From the Hermit of Guiana.) 

As I went out on Sunday morning, I met, on the Bou- 
levart de Madeleine, Madamed’Essenilles. We recognised 
each other at the same moment. I observed that she was 
embarrassed at seeing, and wished to avoid, me. I would 
have done so with a good grace, but it was too late. 
Finding she could not escape, she addressed me frankly : 
**T am quite ashamed,” said she. ‘* Ashamed! Madam, 
of what, pray?” ** Of being seen at Paris on.a Sunday: 
I know very well it is most unfashionable.” ‘* One con- 
solation is, that you can only be seen by those who are in 
the same situation.” ‘* There are people who may do 
what they please—and others, whose most trifling actions 
are remarked and judged by the laws of fashion.” 
*¢ There lies the difference between our cases, I acknow- 
ledge: but have the goodness to inform me why good 
breeding requires your absence from Paris on one day 
more than on another?” ‘* My dear Hermit, we have 
but a short walk to take together, and the laws, or, if 
you please, the caprices, of fashion are not to be explained 
so brie‘ly : all that I can tell you now is, that a woman of 
fashion cannot show herself at Paris on a Sunday during 
the summer, when she is supposed to be in the country ; 
because, by appearing to partake of the relaxations of the 
people, those, who are not acquainted with her, may sup- 
pose she is not a stranger to their labours; because she 
exposes herself to be saluted in a public walk by her 
mantua-maker, or her milliner; and, as few people can 
discriminate the difference in a bow, she may be supposed 
to treat as her equal a tradeswomen who will wait two 
hours the next day to have her account settled.” ‘* If 
you goon, Madam, [I shall conclude that good breeding 
and good sense are in diametrical opposition, when I 
should be glad to find some connection between them.” 
** T have never considered what they have to do with one 
another, that is yous business; but I know that good 
breeding is the result of a feeling the more lively and im- 

erious, as it requires no reflection. Farewell! wise Her- 
mit, I must go into this house to avoid blushing again 
at the sight of a man of my acquaintance, whom I see 
yonder, and who would be, I am sure, less indulgent. 
than you.” 

When I parted with Madame d’Essenilles at the comer 
of the Rue de Coumartin, I recollected I was close to my 
friend Walker’s heuse, and that he might be very useful 
to me in my rambles to day. He is aman whom I make 
use of sometimes, as one does a telescope, to bring things 
nearer and make them more distinct. Unfortunately he 
was just gone out: I saw him before me, and [ could have 
overtaken him in the Rue St. Croix, if the carriages going 
to St. Joseph’s had not impeded my progress.. I entered 
the church, where [ made this observation, that the church 
was full; but with the exception of five or six young men 
i ieiry mothers, and three or four old men, of whom 
ft was one, the congregation was composed of females. I 
have frequently remarked the crowds of beggars that fill 
the porches of the churches, i was surprised to see so few 
at St. Joseph’s. I made the observation to the porter; 
his answer was given in atone which made it somewhat 
ambiguous. ‘It is not surprising,’’ said he, ‘* this is 
frequented by the rich.” I donot know any two'scenes 
of the same kind which have so littie resemblance as the 
two greatest capitals of Eurape on a Sunday. London is 
dull and silent; the houses and shops being. closed,: the 
Streets resemble the cloisters of a convent, where a few 
monks are walking in silence. Paris, on the contrary, 
appears more agreeable, more diversified, and more noisy 
than at other times. ‘I'he love of pleasure makes the in- 
habitants of the banks of the Seine still more active than 
the love of gain. ILtis not the same on the banks of the 
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Thames, and this difference in the character of the two 
nations, is sufficient to have produced all the others. But 
as this suggestion may some day furnish me with a long 
chapter, I shall drop it for the present. 

I have before me at this moment the gay and animated 
picture of the streets I wandered through, near the Palais 

Royal. The houses, with most of the windows open, 
decorated with flowers and females; the shops only half 
closed, and the most tempting articles left in sight ; whole 
families dressed in their best clothes, walking in the same 
direction, their countenances enlivened by anticipated 
pleasure ; the hired carriages, into which seven or eight 
people are squeezed, while both the coachmen and horses 
have got their Sunday looks; all these ebjects give the 
city what may be called its Sunday face. 

I stopped in the Rue Vivienne near an elegant shop, on 
the steps of which two pretty girls were in conversation. 
Not wishing to appear as if I was watching them, I pre- 
tended to be very busy reading the bills on the opposite 
wall. The impatient looks cast along the street by the 
elder, and the words, ‘* here he is!”’ repeated two or three 
times, in a mischievous tone, by the younger, let me into 
the secret: after having scen the expression of joy in the 
countenance of the elder, I was not surprised at the re- 
served air she assumed on the approach of a young man, 
in the uniform of the national guard, with his musket on 
his shoulder, who came forward with an eagerness which 
was checked by the little sister’s putting her finger on her 
lips, and turning her head to look into the shop. A whis- 
pering conversation had just begun, when it was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an uncle or a father in a dres- 
sing-gown and velvet cap. The young man scemed to be 
just come, and immediately said he was going to parade. 
I perceived that his presence was not so agreeable to the 
old gentleman as to the young ladies, and I guessed that 
in this case as in all comedies there were a pair of 
lovers, a confidante, and a cruel father who opposed 
a tender passion. I had remarked that the younger sister 
had a piece of paper which she was twisting in her fingers, 
and on which the youth had fixed his eye. I guessed its 
destination, but could not imagine how it was to reach it 
in the presence of so vigilant an Argus. The girl chose 
an ingenious expedient. ‘*I cannot-imagine, Mr. Du- 
rand,” said she, ** how you manage to y this heavy 
gun for two or three hours;” and, pretending to feel its 
weight, she slipped the note into the barrel. ‘* Pshaw! 
it is like a feather,” replied Durand, shouldering it; 1 
assure you, I never thought it so light before.” Saying 
this, he walked off with a hasty glance of love and gra. 
titude to the two sisters. 

The Palais Royal, whose attraction is its shops, is less 
agreeable and less frequented than on a week day: the 
garden is filled with newspaper readers and strangers, for 
whom the Rotunda is a rendezvous. 

At the Tuileries are to be found all the citizens of Paris: 
who are subdivided into three or four classes, the shades of 
which become every day less perceptible. The daughter ofa 
shopkeeper or an attorney cannot now be distinguished 
from the daughter of a respectable artizan; their dress is 
the same; their manners are equally ill-suited to their 
stations; and it is only by observing the men with them 
that one can discover their real rank in society. Any one 
who should come to the great walk on Saturday, amongst the 
elegant women and dashing men, who compose what is 
called the fashionable world, and return there the next 
day at the same hour, amongst the Sunday people would 
fancy he saw the same piece performed by provincial 
actors. 

I left the Tuileries at five, to go and dine near the Tem- 
ple. As I passed along the boulevarts, I observed that 
part of the walkers were proceeding towards the barriers 
of Montmarte and La Villete, while the rest were hasten- 
ing to the minor theatres. The account of my dinner 
at the Cadran Bleu, with a family of good people who 
made me join them, I must defer to another opportunity. 
After dinner I amused myself in visiting all the coffee- 
houses, secing all the curiosities, and stopping before all 
the shows exInbited on the boulevarts. J was making some 
pleasing reflections on the multitude of pleasures that way 
be procured so cheaply, when J discovored that my pockets 
had been lightened of my handkerchreé¥my silver watch, 
and my snuif-box. I promise to be revenged, by writing 
a paper against piekpockets, for the Instruction of boobies. 

I went to take coftte at the Btince’s Garden, where 
chatice threw into my way the t#o young shopkeepers, 
from the Rue Vivienne, with their father. I guessed the 
young soldier was not far off; and, after a careful search, I 
discovered him alone, in an arbour adjoining to that occu» 
pied by the ladies, from whom he was only separated by a 
few branches. Old as I am I could imagine their enjgp- 
ment. 
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LADIES’ BAZAARS. | 


TO THE EDITOR: 





oy iter § axles ige Zye pvafnite® 
" And as ye would that men,should do to. you, do.ye alec to. 


. them likewise."—6th Chap. Luke, xxxi. verse. 


ATT Manis 
Sir,—It has been reported to'me ‘certain benevos 


mente 


lent and zealous Ladies..opened @ Bazaar for the sale of 
goods of various: descriptions,’ and that the profit arising’ 


from this sale.has been appropriated to the. aid of an, insti- 

tution, called the County Union, “Bless me! thinks I-to 

myself, what an, age is this in.which.we live! what 
~¥acommon. zeal for doing. 


“tire consideration of the subject, T begat to reflect how] 
Les with other interests 


this: pi th ae +b 


ould - this —# to the diy 
; then this text, which sas eo Laps occurred 
‘bo. my recollection ; .and..not. to trespass: too. muvh wpon 





WOIEs. 





. your limits, or the-reader’a ipaticnte,: k brought it to thie} anc 


“eonclusion t—-Suppose tliesé ladies, Be theytwenty 
ber, par ealiuied pause anita Get a 

: ’-dustrions esmen, wi oem, 
with large families, an Hs in order. to..obtain 
«inatetehhdsbeviteedoaieem of rent and taxes, with oiler 
soutgoingss and suppose'these ‘pe to live ine circle 
‘in any part of this large town, would they like 
or Christians to come within the Tintit. of this circle, an 
by. previous notice and plausible.claims on ie beat: 
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Cork, 1798 
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the office. As Mr. Egerton Smith is not in the habit ¥ 
other persons’ letters, which may be on private buy. 
has more than once happened, that communica. 
tions, individually addressed, have remained 
“and ‘unseem for several weeks, To avoid the possibility 
ef such an inconvenience for the future, all letters intended 
for  ¢ see ought to be addressed either to the editor, 
Oto Mr. E Smith; who tsnever absent: ftom the dffic'n, 
+ peat: the year.—A comm unieation of Sauvrtpanow 
“Untely whared this fate. 


a RGR a chticactra Wee Yo undlewstania pee 
e})¢ paper Ghee ‘original? “So Eig hon 
® "works cata cr aaa ap that At.dsppot 
P= Mely t a ground'rem 
“writer, however, agstires us te ae 























Tw 7 or 2 ae ere eee 
, “Alliteration, Adored and angelic Ae i 
partless-amorist’s affections; "alleviate “an 
mirer’s alarms ; and answer an amorous applicant’s avowed 
ardour. ph! A ! all appears an awful aspect ! 
i. 
pan seeepate Apxiously awaiting an 
» accept an eee ein: 7 eching slg 
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_epnaianey an ceh ae naaets San eaa any * pi. 


-kéepers would receive th a week or a month, ‘and’ thereby4 
yeduce them almost to starvation and. despair. No. mor 
ean I think the Almighty stands in.need of such assistancé 


to accomplish this. work, . than. I: can: conclude that thet t 


eredit and honour of: a nation is supported by lotteries. 
_ ~ “If the practice’can'be established upon scripture authos- 
ity, I shall yield ‘a silent submission; but, if otherwise 


evutested, I have much to offer; and probably some cor- | ber 


vespondent will inform me whether the institution has not 
- @eclined the donation, viewing the obtaining of funds in 
tits manner as TI do. OBSERVER. 
“ April 23, 1823. , 


TO TH BE. EDITOR. 


> Biz,—ds,, | believe, ‘the foll following has not appeared in 
» the columns of the Xaleidoscope, peshaps you would give it | 
a corner.— Yours, &c. Omw Raw, 


* Youghal, Aprils, 1823. 
‘ IRISH BULLS. 


“Whe following very ingenious and elegant letter is said 
«to have been written to a friend in London, by an Irish Ba- 
Fonet, 10° 1798 : 
® My Dear ar ve eh = a little and quiet- 
ness, I sit down to inform of: the dreadful bustle and 
confusion we are in from ¢! blood-thirsty rebels, most 
of whom are, thank God, killed or dispersed We are in 
a pretty mess, can get nothing to eat, nor any wine to 
drink, except whiskey. When we sit down to dinner, we 
are obliged to keep both hands armed ; and whilst I write 
this letter I hold a sword in one hand, and a pistol in the 
ether. I concluded in the beginning that this would be 
the end of it, and I see I was right, for it is not half over 
yet; at present there are such goings on, that every thing 
is atastand. I sh have answered your letter a fort- 
t ago, but I only received it this morning: indeed 
hardly a mail arrives safe, without being rob No 
longer than yesterday the coach with the mail from Dub- 
kin was robbed near this town; the bags had judiciousl 
been left behind, for fear of accidents, and by good luck 
there was nobody in the coach, but two outside passen 
and they had nothing for the thieves totake. Last Thurs. 
4: ¥ notice was given aul se of rebels was advancing 








Venus, 4th, 





a “Auricula—Ist, Telamacus, Mr. Palford ; 
Sovereign, Mr. P ke; 8d, Clegg’s Lady of 
Honour, Mrs. Dyson + 4th, Pott’s Regulator, and 5th, 

Kenyon io Ringlender, Mr. Waterhouse, 
a Auricula—ist, T: nag 's Glory, Mr. Wa- 
terhouse; 2d, Taylor's Incomparable, 3d, Leigh’s Bright 
» Mr. Pyke; and 5th, Admiral 


Self-coloured Auricula—ist, Metropolitan, Mr. Water- 
house; 2d, Flora’s Flag, Mr. Peers; 3d, Chason’s Burdett, 
Mr. Pulford ; 4th, Stadholder, Mr. Bruce; 5th, Grand 
Turk, Mr. Peers; 6th, Ned Ludd, Mr. Pyke; and 7th, 
Lord Primate, Mr. Waterhouse. 

Shaded Seif altte = of Everton, Mr. Syers; and 
2d, Seedling, Mr. P. 

Polyanthue—Ist, Beauty of Over, 2d, Pearson’s Alex- 
ander, 3d, Thomson’s Invincible, 4th, Fletcher’ s Defiance, 
5th, Thomson’s Nelson, 6th, Hardman’ 's St. Helena, Mr. 
Pyke; and 7th, Tantara, Mr. Higginson. 

Stove. Plants—-1st, Cactus se 2d, Ery Thrina 
Christa Galla, Mr. Waterhouse; 3d, P nium Involu- 
cratum Maximum, Mrs. Dyson; and 4th, Penea Arborea, 
Mr. Horsfall. 

Herbaceous Plants—1ist, Anemone, Pulsatilla, Mr. 
eps and 2d, Double White Primrose, Mr. Parkin- 





To Correspondents. 


Sn: 





Tux Evrror’s Appress. q ly subject to a serious 
inconvenience, in which our correspondents so often par- 
ticipate, that we are extremely anxious to prevent its re- 
currence. Communications, intended for the Mercury or 
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“anscript, we shall give ita place. should 
“(prefer a com eg en eter the name and addfessf our 


‘eer meron ce ea m 


which we detest. We have only further to say to our oe. 
respondent, that the two last names in the concluding sen. 
tence are illegible. Perhaps ‘be able to supply them 
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Ke , are sometimes addressed to Mr. John Smith, 





hither under the FFrench t they had no colours, 
mediately every man 


nor any drums, except bagpipes. Im 


‘aleidoscope, 
who is absent several months in each year on business of 





Leanvep Lanauacrs.—We had prepared the letter of T. 3.77. DUA 
in answer to Peregrine, which we have been obliged to with § "197 [ 
draw in consequence of the length of the commentary with a 
which we found it necessary to accompany it, and which 
exceeded the space we could this week spare for the purpose. t 
In our next, we shall resume the subject. Siciditeinee 

§ F. and S.is mistaken in ascribing the statue in St. Nichola’ ) 
Church to Canova. We have before described it, in terms 
of high commendation, asa just tribute to the merits of Our 1 
the artist, our townsman, Mr. John Gibson, a pupil ands § powin 
great favourite of the late Canova. The figure of the of eatab 
Genius of Affection, we believe to be that of a female." have be 

Otp Frenca—The slight alterations pointed out by ie 4 Phila 
make all possible difference in the motto which 40 Bin favou 
have been prefixed to his essay.on Courage and Fi regard 
which appeared in the Kaleisoscope of the 8th instant” te effect 
take it for granted that our correspondent does not : 
the motto now to be inserted, as endabaener se 5 mmene 
out it. tiple by 

We have also to acknowlege—R. S——A Constant near — 
A Traveller. wm 
aes theory is 
Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge, proposes 
anemones § portion 
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